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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
en 


A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention, and Treatment of Con- 
sumption, By John Reid, = LD. Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, ‘London ; Senior Physician to the Finsbury lise 
pensary, and Leéturer on the » Theory and Prattice of Medicine. 
Svo. Pe. 317. Phillips. Leedon: 


FENELS work will not fail to excite a peculiar interest, as it treats of 
a most formidable and tre quent disease—a disease which seldom, 
OF never, tails to de Stroy the obj ye Ck of its att ick, and which may be 

iid to be the very scourge of these islands. How often does it break 
in upon the happiness of the domestic circle, laying its brightest hopes 
west promising son or amiable daughter—in ag untinely vrave ? 
W hat numbers does i itvearly, nay, daily, add to the bills of mortality ? 
‘The subject of the work before us, theretore, comes home to the bo- 
som of every one-—to the individual for himself, the paren! tor his 
lamiiv, the politici: an for the welfare of the state. If, as the author 
hus well observed in his preface, ‘if, amidst the various modifications 
ot disease incident to man, there be one which claims a pre-eniment 
attention, both from the medical profession, and the public at lirge, 
itis that, the elucidation ot whose nature, origin, progress, and treat- 
ment, constitutes the principal object of the following pages.” 

The importance of the subject, theretore, demands that we should 
not pass it over in a cursory manner: we shall follow our author 
throughout the greatest patt of his work, and then offer a few gene- 
ral observations. 
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112 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


He is professedty a disciple of the Brunonian school, and the 
ciples of the Hlementa Medicine, generaily speaking, are che 
work of all his reasonings. ta bis intro 
after pointing our the difie ties of df fea rh) 


' 


and modern hypotheses concer song pulmonery 
the outhines ot the Brunonian doctrne, wh 
may be its extravagancies 01 tects, 1s the oniv tl | 
that, in its firse prin ciples, rests upon the firia and indestructi 
of a genuine philosophy. 

His second chapter contains tye anatomy 
m the third, he naturally proceeds to tht con eels 
which operates upon them-—-the aur | 
the opinions of the wneicnt pli 
AUVEris to the discovery of 
the steps by which the a 
us cheancal composition 
ner i Which the analys: 
the must remarkable sens 
tuent pas 

In the tourth chapter, our author ¢ 
ration; and he mtorms us, that “ats to what has » 
earded as the chemistry of respiration (it he be allowed | 


‘ . aaxed ‘ , : » , } 
he | ui }? SCS to Cone bis obse rvations. rut Defore he ¢ 


re 


{ 
i 
li 


es i ie 
< 


wons! le! iting the change winch the au underg. e5 fromits re CCpuon Who) 
the VOSKK lew ot the lungs, he JOQUAT! iS als 1 Cvinde t Withh ihe nature ot tiis 
MNpoi tant discovers He then adverts to the chemical theory of re- 
spiration, as « onnes ed with amunal temperature, and proceeds to offer 
soine (chen is tol, observing, in conclusion, 


° ’ 


venanerve smnrnavementc > ee eS ° : . 
That the extensive improvements in chemistry, In ther applicatior 
} — fo . 
to the philosophy ot fye, Can merel * mstrumerte! hy 

‘ ° s 
sphere of know wd ge with res t » ation of excit 


innit able Or Vit mee 


to appgemate eve { ' ; 
chemist.’’- Maa ha estore hi: proves staiion 


To . 7 ye pales nA - Ile» : - ; 
Pa | a station ih rT h ! ( et) Qiy MMaintaih, uotwith. 


,* at. Oo e@bius +. ve oe ,t rremen \ ; } * + 
sftandit bak ele ay Tris Gas UFemen i bela attractions, 
© i 


bservarions, ughe scem that our authcr is no preat 
admirer of chemical Anstey By 5 he delivers his doétrine on tis sub- 


rect atthe commencemen: of his htih chapier, 


k om these { 


’ ‘ ’ : ty ao oT ee ho .” | > 7 “” : “1 ame “” . 
© That various processes take place in the animate body,’’ says he, 


1 
‘ . 
‘which, with respect to their partial operation, deserve to be regarded 


as scrict!y chemical, the writer of the: pages by no means intends to dis. 
pute. From the cursory remarks w hich have been offered in the preceding 
chapter, on the subject of respiration as connected with animal tempe- 

rature, it will be seen, that the advan tages d= ‘rived from Ww har the 
puthor considers an appropri: ate appiicauion of the dottrines of chemistrv to 
the science of living existensc, are admitted in all their extent. While, 


howerer, 
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eee ° . , 

however, the ufuity is ackno vied ay red of chemical } hy iol OSs both as it 

relates to the vhisoso hy of hue, and th e Oo rigin and nature of several dis - 

ordered alfections, the com inations of Seana ought always to be ree 
} ‘fe by oe ry y tha 

war tec us subordivate to, isi ye vifected i y > lie ay baN D of Cie vit al prit le 


‘, 


The remainder of this chapter is employed in considering the cuta- 
neous perspiration, and is Connexion with the ceUNpeT nity of the Body, 
as Hlustrazed by Dr. Currie, and in some general remarks on the e gua- 
ification req. ured in the recepuou of tus doctrine. 

From the anatomy and physiology of the pulmonary orzans, the 
reader’s attcntion is transterred to dier respective disc dered comlitions, 
as tar as such disorders have relauon to gen uine consumptive affections. 
These disorders, accords mS to the author, are, pa aptysis, « catarih, 
pneumonia, aud t den cies, to Uae Considerauon of each of which, he 

allots a separate ci Hance ° 
It isto be understo is however, that gen 


uine ptitsis is not always 


preceded by other affections. 

‘* Genuine pthisis, > sayshe, {so far from occurring invarfably, asa 
consequence ot pubnouary hamorshage, frequently, and tor the most part, 
origi nates without the intervention of actual or decided disease, Lhe inste 
ene approach of cor stunptionu ot the LUNZS, constit ites, indeed, irs prinis 
cipal characteristic. “Phe fabric of the consi titution is (req: wntly destroved, 
by its foundation being gradually and imperceptibly undermine d. The 
disorder has often been arimly rooted i it the system, before the ou} erficial 
observer has even suspected its existence.’ . 


It is true, however, a3 our author adds, that “ pulmonary ¢on- 
sumption is not unfrequently preceded by other athcctions ;”? and there- 
fore he lias very pt perly introduced the consideration of these affec- 
tions, before he proc ead fo pom cut “tie more secret, silent, and 
circuitous march of this destrudétive enemy to the human race.’ 

“Phe sixch chapter, in 0 apa of the work, therefore, is dedicated 
to the consideranon ot hamoptysi 3, do & PPCCUPsOr of pulmonary con- 
sumption ; and we have, fist, a cetail of ats symptoms, and, then, of 
Its CXCILINs Causes. 


Here the author premises, “ in illustration of the manner in which these 
Causes Operate in the production of the disease, that the term hemorrhaye 
necessarily implies debility. This debility may be either partial of ge ene. 
ral; either produced in a direct or beasinect manner. That weakness 
which Occasions rupture in any portion et t! i2 Vascular Sy siem, may arise 
from inordinate force in the circulating power ov erco: ning the tone of ves. 
sels, in the part particularly injured, or it may be conseqnent upon dea. 
cient excitement of the gencral frame, directed, by accidental circum. 
stances, to such part. 

“Had these s simple and incontrovertible principles been retained in the 
memory,’’ continues he, ‘£ and acted upon by the framers of hypoth eses on 
no pathology of hemorrhage, many absurd doétrines, and unfounded spe. 

ulations cn the nature, and, as it is termed, without much precision of 
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language, proximate cause, of these affeftions would have been pre rey 
but the simplicity of truth has been dis regi arded for the pomp of verbose phil 
sophy, and accumnulations of error have been the unavoidable consequence,’ 

Having made these preliminary observations, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of the ex: Wing causes of the disease in question; and 
here he combats the opinion, that ‘ta sudden duninuuon in the weight 
of the atmospliere overcoming the tome and retentive power of the vas- 
cular organization,” is a direct or inmimediate cause of this attection ; 
summing up his doétrine in the following words: * To undue action, 
occasioning debility, aad consequent rupture of vess cls, are we, there- 
fore, to ascribe the occurrence ot pr thaonaury heemorrha we, aind not to 
the mechanical pro duction of laxity frou ui nequal pressure, or the rare- 
faction and expansion of circulating bloud.”’ 

On these principles, generally s; petking, he lays down the treatment 
of this disease ; first offering some ingoductory observations, in which 
ond cautions against the danger of indiscriminate depletion ; then pro- 
po OSI and discussing the foll y\A iigg qi Csuon: asl ingen s—1i whut Miaii- 
mer do they operate? and lasily, considering its parucular treat- 
iene, 

We come now to the seventh cliapter of this interesting work, which 
treats of catarrh, 1s obyious and more particular connexion with puaisis 
pulmonalis,. its symptoms, causes, and general eatment. 

The enghth chapter is employed in considering pneumonia, or in- 
flammation of the lungs, its similar itv wath cat. inch, the improper dis- 
tinctions of authors in respect to catairh and pneumonia, its symptoms, 
its Causes, and its cure. 

We class these two chapters together, because our author considers 
catarrh and pneumonia as being stailar in t.eir nature, and differing 
only in degree * 


A cold,’ savshe, if the term be applied to denote ARAETOEY de- 
fluxion, from that portion of the vascular and very irritable membrane 
which is not merely confined to the nostrils, fauces, and trachea, but is 
extended through the whole internal surface of the lungs, has not merely 
an intimate connexion with an actual inflammation of these organs, but is, 
in reality, the same disease, differing alone in degree. ‘This identity of 
catarrhal and pulmonary inflammation it is important to recollect. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more injurious to medical science than an exuberant multiplicity 





* His reasons for treating of them separately are in the followin 
words: ‘it may theretore excite surprize, that the author should devote 
a separate chapter to the consideration of pneumonia, as a disorder pre. 
cursory of consumption, ‘To this distin€tion he has been directed, prin- 
cipally from a consideration of the dissimilar manner in which the founds. 
tion is laid of genuine pthisis, by the different degrees of pulmonary in- 
flammation ; and, indeed, however erroneous may be the principles upon 
which scientific nomenclature is established, ettisille rable innovations are 
invariably to be regarded as involvi ing the hazard of experiment.”* 
of 
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of nosolagical distin&tions, which, in reality, serve no other purpose than 
to mislead and betray. By regarding that membrane which lines the in- 
cernal surface of the nostrils, as extended through the bronchia, and, at 
length, forming those numerous air-vesicles of the ‘lungs which have already 
been described as one continued, very vascular, and irritable covering 
to this large expansion of surface, comprehension will be materially assisted 
in tracing the intimate connexion of the respective disorders of these or. 
Bans, which have been erroneously imagined to possess a specific variety 
in character, and the gradations, trom slight or incipient catarrh to genus 
ine and confirmed consumption, wall thus present themselves to view, un. 


obscured by the clouds of artificial discrimination.’’ 


This simple and conneéted view of the subject we cannot but ad- 
mire, andy in a practical point of view, a is of the greatest utility. 
But our author does not stop here; trom cat aivh and pneumonia, he 
extends his reasoning to pleuritis, pointing out the connexion among 
all forms of pulmonary inflammation, whatever complexional charac- 
ter they may, atdifforent times, assume. 


He tounds his ductiine on the similarity of the exciting ’ Causes of 
these inflammations. 


** Tn consequence of improper exertion of muscularenergy, inhalation of 
air too stimulating 1 10 quality, excitation of violent passions, or improper 
exposure to heat or cold; arupture of blood-vessels, and consequent 
hemorrhage from the lungs; a species of temporary catarrh, or an inflam. 
matory affection of prrt “of the mucous membrane, or a more violent irri.s 
tation in these organs and their surrounding membranes, according to con. 
stitutional susceptibility, shall be respectively occasioned.”’ 


We would fain follow our author through his rationale of the ex- 
citing causes of catarrh and pneumonia, ar nd his treatment of these dis- 
eases, as well as advert to his observations on the eruptive disorders 
which have a reference to the production of ptbisical disorganization, 
and the node which he proposes in obviating their tendency to this 
effect ; but, lest we should excced our limns, and not have room to 
Jay before our readers so full an an: lysis of the remmainmg parts of the 
work as their importance demands, we pass on to tie ninth chapter, 
which relates to tubercies, aud the different modes an which the lungs 
become ulcerated. 

On these subjects, after some preliminary observations, the author 
inquires into the nature of tubercles, finds the opinion erroneous that 
they are indurated glands, describes their structure, and traces them 
from their beginning ull they unite, and form vomice. He now ine 
vestigates their origin and peculiaritics, and opposes the opinion, that 
they a are invariably ofa scrophulous nature, observing, that 


‘© Scrophula, perhaps, has no further relation, even to genuine tuber. 
cular pthisis, than by imparting an increase of susceptibility to those 
gauses which, Operating to a certain extent, would invariably occasion 
the disorder ;”? and that they ‘may be regarded as the consequence of 
slight and repeated inflammation, originating in the mutous membrane of 
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7 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the Jungs, and extending itself into the cellular texture of these organs, 
depositing + the matterot which these bodics are constituted that remains 
unahsorh: a and inaeriy . unt! excited Into the formation ot ahsce:s hy 
fresh and repeated irritation, When this inhammation is excited by causes 
that obvionsiy act as mechanical irritants, the nidus of the tubercular 
Dodies is frequently composed ot a collection of such irritating materials 
as in the instance. of stone-cutters. This etreumstarce lbkewise cecurred 
in those@ experiments upon animals abeve aliuted to, where the matter 
which prodaced the disease was found lodged in the centre of the tuber- 


cles which were thus evid ntly g renerated trom external sources,’’ 
Nee <a 

he nature and orizin of tubeicles | 
consider the mode in which they produce confirmed consumptUon ; 


and then we have the theory of pulmonary ulceration, as artsing from 
haemo pty sis and pneumenia, and the chapter concludes with an ac- 
count of the partial and contined ulcer of the lungs. 

‘The tenth chapter is dedicated. to the consideration of the disposing 


eine explained, he proceeds to 
‘ 


and immediately exciting causes of Consumpuon ; and here the author 
first consid rs the preci 
‘This 1s of two hinds—external and internal; the former applying 
a. ; > nae Crrgrmtey “_> ¢ hapa -mory 7 tr) " . ire | } > 

to tie mere torn anG irMuUCciUure O the COr| oreal PhaibhiC gy af LIK tie 


’ ® ° * } . ‘ 
Jatter to “the mechanical and physical condiuon of the several mate- 


position to prhists from) organic structure. 


‘ 


rials that are 1) ‘rede nts im its com postth me” Lhe tormer its ck scribed, 
and then ie proceeds to the consideration of the scrophulous teuipera- 
ment. Of this he mentions three varieties, and delmeates chem par 
ticularly as having an important relation to preventive medicine. Age 
and sex, ard the occupations in Ite whieh assist predisposition, or 
obviously excite t pulmonary consumption, are the next subjects of 
consideration ; and iastly, those occupations which cecasion an iimmue 
nity from it. 


' ' f° ‘ * 4 ? 
‘The eleventh Chapter treats of the means af restiaintnge the cone 


i Loe 

sumpiive disp iron. S| his 3s a most lmmpor nt subicét, and the au- 
thor has had: dic wath fis usual ae UMeo. Ii is Writ ena pc pular 
style, and lie frst adverts to the prospec & of improvement im mecicine, 
front the circulation of medical Panascpnay bevond the beunds of pro- 
fessional inclocure. He then prot ceeds to the proper business of the 
vider tah and considers the imfluence of pariicular climates and places, 
and of detetrc and medical yeyupen, in restratning the consumpuve 
disp sition. ble VIEWS the dange r of ent} i? cal remedies jor CCOu chs, 


’ r_¢9 - ry _* Abe 37 - . | +} » } > s+ } ‘ . >} : . ‘ 
COiGS, fatece 4 Sie) oF te ’ eh tita t S inode iti wee ih the | (hisic al tende CY 
pH mans mw olen engendered or increased. On these suiject s he 


makes ihe following tudicious remarks: 









- : ue ; ; 
© Niony consumptive affections have been originally implanted in the 
nursery, fostered by board nz school regimen, and made to expand by 
> m2? ‘ . - i é 
inf glint if Tome Jie s f ; ; a } Ss tid fy aa py d (0; sum; liorre 


. ‘Phat hardy emptricism, 
however, which, for todividual prour, OCCaS! 


ons permanent and irrepa- 
yable injury to the health and consequent happiness ‘of either, unconscious 
or unsuspect ng individuals, deserves, in an equal degree, the severity of 
reproach ; nor can the plea of ignorance of consequences justly claim ‘any 


Ve 


thing 
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reans, hing further than a slight mitigation of the austerity of censure,’ = 
Mains v6 Consumptive is a Vast pit-fall, situated on the high road of lites’ 
~s by ee impiricisim is the treacherous hand which, under false pretences, con. 
~auses dufts to its margin and pres inttates the fatal descent. When the English 
cular nation shall be firmly couvinced that siveeteners of the blood, antiscorbutics, 
erials ronedies for Clds, and according to the observation of the astonished 
urred Chinese emer. her, “© for every disease to which the haman frame 
latter ts subject, gre either ayogether mert, or highly imjurious by their 
uber. dteediatais administration, and shall direct its attention to the judi. 

cions regulation of dict, clothing, and other means of counteracting the 
: rigour of an inclement climate; disease, in general, will be of less fre. 
AS to ‘gient occurrence, and the list of consumptive affections will undergo a 
On ; very considerable dimivution, 
rom 
ac. we sph now some observations on foxglove, or digitalis, and 
clothing and habnations, as preventives cf consumption. Lhe sub- 
sine sect of ah thing the author resolves into two poiits—eitlier as It relates 
ioe to impediments ia the growth and tunchouns of the body, from in- 
bcos equautics of pressure, oF as OCeasionIng an improper exposure to ures 
ine eularit es, In externa —_ rature; and as to habuatow,, he p: nts out 
the the superiority of other nations to the British in this respect, as well 
iten as the peculiarities of their dress, explaining the ummunany of thee 
ed, Nations from pthisical atlections, and othet diseases which depend on 
ra. the undue action of temperature. 
are His next subject is exercise of the body in general, and of the pul- 
oe monary organs in pardcular, aad he closes the chapter with a very 
or important dissertation on warm and cold bathing. 
of In the twelfth chapter we are presented witch the history and treate 
ue ment of pul.nonary consumption; and, tn order to trace its charac. 
ters with as much accur. icy as the subject wilt permit, the author 
ne pauses at different stages of his progress, to introduce farther remarks 
_ on their origin, aud on the metuod ot Weatment required in the ditie. 
ar rent periods of the disorder, 
e, lo pursuance of this plan, he details the primary sytnptoms of the 
De disease, and notices the inreyularines of its approach, observing, chat 
\e a series of symptoms are sometimes diplayed, as midications of the 
Ss, occurrence and establishment ot the disoider ; while, at other times, 
e a very slender foundauion is atturded for suspicion, until doubt be ex. 
5, char ized for absolute certainty. ‘Phe appearaice of hectic fever, in 


y a more or less exquisite form, he considers as the most distuictive 

¢ mark of pthisical irtitaiion in the pulinonary organs; and, therefore, 

he stops here to make some general observations on the characters and 
S 


cause of this Sy mptom. 


E He then proceeds with the history of the progress of the symp- 
F tums, and considers the treatment of the cisease in ns more carly 
stages, observing, that * it is alone in the primary stages cf the’ dise 
| order, that we ave a well-tounded hope ot being able to arrest its 

career ;” and here his chief retiance ison digitalis. ‘* Digitalis,” says 


he, “is a remedy for pulmonary consumption in its earlier periods, 
: I 4. which, 
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which, under due regulations, and with sufficient attention to other 
circumstances of regimen and dict, may be employed with a_pros- 
pect of almost invariable relict.’ “hese circumstances and regula- 
tions he points out, and offers a theory of the mode in which digi- 
talis produces its salutary cffects. 

But pulmonary consumpuon is not always a primary and unmixed 
disease ; it often occurs in connexion with, aud asa consequence of, 
other important derangements in the animal economy ; it 1s often com- 
bined with chlorosis and amenorrhawa. In these cases the author mo- 
difies his method of cure, and directs his treatment to the primary dis- 
ease, asthe best mode of retarding, or removing the pulmonary affec- 
tion. 

Having discussed these topics, he offers some remarks on certain 
substances, which have either been empioyed as palliatives, or as 
specifics, in pulmonary consumption, and then returns to its history ; 


ay 





Eat St 


<a nee 


tracing it in its confirmed stages, and concluding with some general 
observations on the treatinent which has been propored and adopted, 
when the lungs are unequivocally and extensively ulcerated. 

We have noW arrived at the thirteenth and last chapter of this im- 
portant work, in the beginning of which the author points out the 
defects of nosology in general, and of the nosological definition of 
pthisis pulmonalis in paiticular, observing, that ** we are left to search 
for other criteria of the essential nature of diseased affections, than 
those with which we are supplied by nosological systems, the ascer- 
taining of which is inca.cclably important.” He, therefore, employs 
the subsequent parts of this chapter, in presenting his reader with addi- 
tional remarks on the counterieit resemblances of genuine pulmonary 
disorganization ; endeavouriig, in the first place, to demonstrate the 
manner in which emaciation, debihiy and hectic, are often produced 
independently of disorder in the lungs; then, proceeding to trace the 
derivation, and mark the peculiarines of those couphs that are not 
consumptive, and off ring some general suggestions on the different 
sources of pains in) the br Ast, and inpeded respiration ; and now, 
after attempting to describe the mode in which these expressions of dis- 
ease, whether exhibited separately, or union, are most effectually 
subdued, concluding the subject with a few concise and well-writtea 
remarks, which we shall lay before our readers, as they contain a con- 
nected summary of the author’s doétrines. 


“© The facility of obviating a Constitutional tendency to, or repressing 
the primary symptoms of, pthisis pulmonalis, is proportioned to its diffi- 
culty of cure whea the chara¢ters of the disorder are tully confirmed, and 
the texture of the lungs almost wholly destroyed, ‘ 

‘© Preventive measures should commence with infancy. The physical 
temperament, like the moral charatter, retains through life the stamp of 
carly impression, . 

«¢ A regular supply of nutritive aliment, such a mode of dress as is 
not calculated in any measure to interrupt growth, or impede funétions, 
with unrestrained exercise, and the free enjoyments of an unsophisticated 
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and salubrious atmosphere, are the most effectual barricrs against the inva. 
sion of this disease. 

That idea, however, which is by far too prevalent, of confirming 
health and ensuring hardiness by casual and transient exposure to natural 
or artificial severiues, while an effeminate, or debilitating mode of living 
is indulged, appears fundamentally erroneous, The tender and fragile 
plant of the hot-house would be destroved, or irrecoverably injured, by 
that degree of cold which is congenial and salutary to the growth of natu. 
ral o1 prnsetates vegetation, 

“ Lhe forag fibre is not braced and strengthened upon the princip sles 
of Peace at “corrugation, or chemical attraction, An tadiatetuieune 
} 


employment of cold immersion too often establishes those symptoms of 


weakness which it is intended to remove, and accelerates the disorde 


that (which) it is imagined to a vent. That degree of cold which is 
unple asant to the sensations, whether app oe generaily, Or ouly to a part 
of the surface of the bodv, ov: he, in an especial meaner, by the prhisi- 
cal to be fearfully avoided, When cailabinies disease as actually present, 
this caution is still more requisite. 

“* Transitions from an extremely high to a very low temperature may, 
for the most part, be made with impunity. It is the reverse transition 
from which danger is chiefly to ba apprehe nded. What is denominated 
catching a cold, ov eht rather to be called catching a heat. ‘The sudden 
application, however, of exterior heat, after its te: mporary subd: ton, is 
not absolutely necessary in order to produce the symptoms of catarrl:. 

“6 Plunging into cold w ater, immediately after exercise, is attended 
with danger, 10 proport tion to prev 10us ge or exhaustion. It is in 
some measure upon similar principle s that catarrhs and consumptions are 
induced, by suddenly pares trom the eamded apartment of a midnight 
assembly, toa frigid and dump atmosphere. 

‘6 Coughs are by no means absolute indication sof catarrhal affection, 
The idea of specific remedies for coughs and colds, 1s founded upon a tot: : 
ignorance of the laws and fu; CO Nit of the animal economy, It is equ ill 
inconsistent with, and contrary to both philos ophical principles and a¢ “tus i 
experience, as (with) the vulgar and empiric: I notion of correcting im. 
purities in the blood. 

6 Urgent pain is often unaccompanic d by inflammation, or increase of 
Jocal excitement. It is in many instances consequent upon the difficulty 
and labour with which an enfeebled organ performs its accustomed and 
salutary a¢tion. An importunate demand for invigorating resources, ie 
too commonly supplied by enervating powers. 

The flushed cheek and emacisted appearance are the most faithful 
attendants upon genuine pthisis. Even these, however, are not absolute 
indications, either of the presence or absence of pulmonary consumption, 

<A familiarity with the phy slognomy of this disease can only be ac- 
quired by an assiduous attention to its ever-varying shades, and by 
carefully marking its multifarious expressions. In proportion, however, 
to the difficulty of the task is the necessity of its accomplishment, De. 
Jays and errors are here especially to be dreaded. Decision comes too 
late, when not merely the nature of the disorder, but likewise its fatal 
termination, almost ceases to be a subject of doubt or inquiry. To 
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powers ate to be avoided, and invigorating and jestorative agents em- 
ployed, such agents as may produce opposite effectsso those which 
caused the disease—a method of cure which “ rests upon the firm 
and indestructible base of a genuine philosophy.” 
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know the rocks on which his vessel has foundered, affords but small con. 
solation to the shipwrecked mariner.” 


Thus the author concludes his work, and we shall conclude our 
notice of it with afew general and brief obser vations. 
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During the prevalence A the humoral and phlogistic pathologie: ~ 


accustomed and salutary action.” 


to conquer a p hbogistic diathesis. 
—custoim sanctio: 


ed it, and, 


ad 


pulmonary consumptic ny like all other diseases, was treated by anti- 
phlogistic regimen and antiphlogisiic practice. 2 
and difficulty of breathing were taken as sufficient indications of in- 
flammation, obstruction, and pletho ra. 
“© the difficulty and labour with whieh an enfeebled organ performs its 
They abstracted the vital fluid to 
remove plethiora—theyv starved the patient by a strict and meagre diet 
Hypotheses introduced the practice 
in spite of iis never having cured one 
+ case of genuine con sumption, fashion has handed 1 down ‘almos t pure 

urtil this very day. 


Pains in the. breast 


Pradtitioners had no idea of 


A better philosophy presents the consumptive sufferer with better 


This work 


miserable wares ;”’ 
convinced,’ 


in apology 
bidding him fecolledt that he ** 3s sanétioned in such a apparent devia- 
tion from re gularity by the first a and brightest nagnes 1 his own pro- 

Bur why this apole 
mankind, and 


to be a disease of disorganization, or debility. 


founds his 


leading 


indication of cure. 


This philosophy our ingenious author has adopted in his 
He has viewed the causes of pulmonary consumption, and he 


On this 


Debilitating 


is written, partly in a popular stvle, and the author 


+ 


to the medical reader for this part of his conduct, 


Vv? Surely the diffusion of knowledg C 


phi Hosophy of a proper kind.” 


a set ze which, of all others, con cerns 
requires the sanétion of no authority. 
see the number of popular medical werks daily multi iplied—such as 
would circulatea * medical 
indeed, would the empirics be under the necessity of “ burning their 
for then would * the English nation be firmly 
that many of the substances which they employ as nedi- 
cine, ** are ciher altog gether inert, or highly injurious.” 
who lends his aid in the diffusion of this philosophy, is ceriamly a 
real benefactor to his country. 
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Sui NTures upon an Listorical Review of the State of Ireland ad, by Franc 
Plowden, lsq. or, @ ‘Justification of the Condud of the Englah 
Government in that Country, from the Reign of Henry li. te the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Part the Second. 


(Concluded from page 37 7-) 


* "IN the year 1798, the General commanding at Cork was or- 
dered to send part ot the garrison to assist i the attack on V inegar 
Hili, but he positive ely refused, as he constantly dreaded a general ine 
surrection in that city. 

On the landing of 1000 French, in 1798, In a country suppposed 
to be pe: aceable and loval, they were joined by many thousand Papists, 
beaded by their priests; che multitude were on the tip-toe of insurrec- 
tion, in three provinces, and in many places did actually rise and 
commit barbarous ourrages. 

Atier the barde of Castlebar, General Dundas, commanding in 

the County of Kildare, was ordered by Lord Cornwallis, then pur- 
suing the French, to send him large reinforcements ; but he detained 
the greater part of them, for he dreaded a general ssurrection in that 
County, as notices had been posted in many places, inciting the peo- 
ple to rise, and great nambers had left their houses. “T his evinces, 
that there is as uch Popish. disatteCtion in [Ireland at this time, as in 
the reign of Elizabeth. It proves also the truth of the following 
position, urged by, Mr. Plowden, in a book entitled, “The Case 
Sstated,”” pave 17—* It any one says, or pretends to insinuate, that 
the modern Roman Catholics, who are the objects of the late bounty 
of Parliament, ditfer in one iota from their predecessors, he is either 
deceived himself, or he wishes to deceive others. Semper eadem is 
‘more emphatic: ally descriptive of our religion, than of our jurispru- 
dence.” What opinion must the Publit entertain of Mr. Piow- 
den’s und: tstenMnie when he, who is one of the most sanguine ad- 
vocates of the Roman Catholics, advanced a position so injurious to 
them? 

The constant and successful interference of the Pope, and the Irish 
ecclesiastics, in inciting the people to rebel, evince, contrary to Mr, 
Plowden’s asserucn, that superstitious bigotry was the main spring of 
action in all the rebellions of Elizabeth’s reign. With his usual dull- 
ness he quotes O'Sullivan, an Irish historian, as noted for falsity as 
fanaticism, to prove the contrary; and vet this wretched annalise 
ostentatiously boasts, that during the rebellion of T'yrone the Irish 
Papists submitted the following question to the Spanish Universities of 
Salamanca and Valladolid :—* Wheiher an Lrish Papist may obcy or 
assist his Protestant Sovereigaf’? ‘They gave the following answer, 
which, having been sedulously circulated by the lrish clergy, tended to 
feed the flame of rebellion:—* 1st, Since the Earl of ‘T'yrone under. 
took the war for religion, and by the Pope’s approbation, i was as me- 
titorious to aid him against the heretics, as to fight against the ‘Turks. 
2d, 
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od, That it was a mortal sin any way to assist the English against 
him; and that those who did so, could neither have absolution, nor 
salvation, without deserting the heretics, and repenting of so great a 
crime *.”’ 

The English Roman Catholics, in the year 1791, published a con- 
demnation a these abominable doctrines by the same Universities, 
with the opinian of these and other Popish seaninaries, that they were 
not tenets of the Roman Catholic Chureh ; and the Catholic Com. 
mittee of Ireland did so in 1792» though they are strictly enjoined as 
articles of faith by many of their gener?! councils ; and they have 
been uniforiadly carried into practice in all the Irish rebellions.— 
O'Sullivan calls the contrary of this opinion, ** zzsanam et venenosam 
do frinam.” 

Besides various Papal briefs and epistles, which were circulated dur- 
ing this reign by the Romish clergy to meite the people to rebellion, 
the following bulls were published :—one by Pius V. in 1569; one 
by Gregory XUL in 1580; one by Sextus V. in 1587 ; and one by 
Clement VII1. in the year 1600 

Mr. Plowden often imputes the rebellions in this reign to the vio- 
lence offered to the religious prejudices of the Irish ; though, as we 


have already proved, they never experienced any constraint on , 


that ground. he traitor Tyrone sued for pardon in the year 1695 ; 
and Moryson, page 15, observes thereon, “ his humble petitions 
were, thar he and his might be pardoned, and have free exercise of 
religion ¢ eranted, which, however, had never before either been punished 
or inguir od after.” 

We betore observed, that Mr. Plowden would not allow Elizabeth, 
whose government he so grossly libels and calumniates, the merit and 
glory ot having subdued the Irish ; for he says, page { 57> “ Under 
him (fames I.) for the first time was the split of resistance to the 
Engl sh power broken down,” Sir John Davies, much respected tor 
his \ veracity, contiadiets Nir. Plowden, and says— 


‘¢ So as now this great work did remain to be performed by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, though she was divertéd by suppressing the open rebel. 
lion in the North, by preventing divers conspiracies against ex person ‘ 
hy giv ing aids to the Fren hy and the States of the Low Countries, by 
maintaining a naval war with Spain for many years together, yet the 
sundry rebellions, joyned with foreign invasions upon this sland, whereby 
jt was in danger to be utterly lost, and to be possessed by the enemies of 
the Crown of England, did quicken her Majesty’s care for the preserva. 
tion thereof, and to that end, from time to time, during her reign, she 
sent over supplies of men and treasure, as did suppress the rebels, and 
repel the invaders ; but when the gene ral defection came, which came not 
without a special providence, for the final good of the kingdom though 
the second causes thereof were the faint prosecution of the war against 





* O’Sullivan’s Catholic History, p. 203. 
+ Formed by Priests and Jesuits in England, 
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Tyrone, the pradiices of Priests and Jesuits, and the exportation of aids fiom 
Spain ¢ . ay 
And again Sir John Davies observes— 


46 But why was not fhis reat w rk performed bef. ve the latter end of Oucen 
Ehzabeth’s reigy, considering that many of the kings, her progenitors, 
were as great captains as any in the world, and had larger dominions and 
territories ? First, who can tell whether the divine wisdom, to abare 
the glory of these kings, did not reserve this work to be done by a 
Queen, tat it may appear to be his own immediate work? and yet for 


her great honour made it the lust of her great actions, as it were tO crown 
al! the rest.”’ 

« There ts no question but Sir John D. has written with more truth 
ard immparudality, dian any of his cotemporary authors +. 

It is certain that the Lrish Papists experienced infinitely more lenity 
than their fellow votaries in England ; for, notwithstanding the un- 
abated treasonable conspiracies and practices of the former, no penal 
laws were enacted agatuost them ail atter the Revolution ft; and as to 
Great Britain, the secular priests) themselves acknowledge in’ their 
writings, that no person was molested there on account of religion, for 
the first eleven years after Elizabeth’s accession ; but after the publi- 
cation of Pope Pius V.’s bull, which goaded the people into rebellion, 
many priests, jesuits, and laymen, were hanged or transported, not 
on account of their religion, but for treason, which was fully and 
unequivocally proved in the two following tracts, printed in her reign, 
“ The Jesuits’ Behaviour for the first 25 Years of Queen Elizabeth,” 
— The Execution of Justice in England, not for Religion, but 
for Treason.” The latter was published at the instance of Lord 
Burleigh. 

The following incidents, which took place on the accession of 


Mr. Plowden, in page 106, speaks thus of Sir John Davies :— 





* A discovery of the true causes why Ireland was never subdued. 

+ Tt is probable, that Mr. Piowden’s deep-rooted and envenomed pre- 
judices against klizabeth’s government, and his rancurous abuse of it, 
arose from the following cause. He was bred a Jesuit at St. Omer’s, and 
many persons of that order were hanged or transported during her reigny 
for having formed treasonable conspiracies against her government, and 
assassinations, and plots, against her life. . 

t In page 98, Mr. Plowden himself says, ‘* other causes may, with 
great plausibility, be assigned for the non-execution of the penal laws, 
during the reign of Elizabeth’s reign, in Jreland ; whilst hundreds were 
put to death, and thousands suffered in their persons and fortunes urider 
similar laws in England.’’ ‘The persons who drew on themselves the ven- 
geance of the law in England, suffered for treason, not on account of 
their religion. What Mr. Plowden says here, in respect to Ireland, is a 


complete refutation of all his calumnies, 
James 
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James I. prove, that the seeds of Popish c ynbustion were decply and 
universally diffused in Ireland, and that they were liable to be blown 
into a state of conflagration by the breath of accidenr. 

The persons who atvem pte “1 to proclaim that monarch, on the death 
of Elizabeth, in che pri incipal cities of Ireland, were furiously assaulted 
by the Popish multiude, headed by their priests, and narrowly escaped 
assassination.  Lhev aiso forcibly seized the churches, plac ed cuards 
atthe doors, and liad mass said in them. ‘The only reaso:: assigned by 


them for these treasonable practices, was, that the king was not of 


the Romish religion. All this is deseribed at large by Moryson, who 
tells us, «hat the Pishop of Cork reported, * that a most seditious 
sermon was preached there by a priest, teaching, that he could not 
be a lawful king who was nor placed by the Pope, and sworn to 
maintain the Roman reli gion. ”» At Wexford, di \ did not pre oceed 
to such extremiues, and the reason assic ened by them was, that they 
heard the king was a Roman Catholic. “Vhe commissioners of Man- 
ster reported to the lord deputy, “that one terme A =" Aus ‘gate from the 
Pope, with n anny priests, had gone im solemn procession at Cork, 
haliowing the church, and singiag mass therein public ae the towns- 
men havin x placed gaards ot armed men at the church-d or, and at 
the porch ; "and ts king the sacrament in Ike sort, to spend their lives 
and goods in detence of the Romish religion, and thereupon taking 
boldness to offer wrong to the Luglish, and to practise the getting ot 
the king's torts into their hands.” * ‘That the citizens, by readlaticn 
taken in a public council, with their priests, had written to all the 
towns and citics, to assist them in deietice of the Catholic faith; and 
had not only staid the king’s munition, but laid it up in their own 
store- houses, and impui oned the clerk who Kept a,” 

After such woeful instances of ceneral and deep-rooted disaffeQion 
of the Irish Papists, founded in Po; sh bigotry, Mr. Plowden is very 
angry that they did not enjoy the special tavour of James |. because, 
forsvoth, he of course regarded them as the peculiar favourites of Hea- 
ven. We shall hcie give the observations of the very excellent writer 
whose Strictures on Mr. Plowden’s ponderous work we are rev lewing, 
to prove how grossly he has perverted historic wuth in his remarks on 
this reign. 


* The accession of the House of Stuart,’ savs Mr. Plowden, ¢ to the 
#hrone of England, and consequently to that of Ireland, forms a very 
notable era mm the modern history of that country ; the condua of the Irish 
to his family, and their treatment re hear in return, fornishes a most me- 
lancholy illustration of that decestal ¢ pol licy of the Stuarts, which basely 
lavished that favour upon their ezemy (the Protestants, J presume) which 
was the rightfal perguisite of their faithfal triend’ (the Catholics), 

'** In answer to this accusation against the Princes of the House of Stuart, 





* Moryson, p. 291. 
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I mast observe, first, that it does not appear to me to have been such very 
bad policy in most of the Kings of England of that race, to have entrusted 
the political power of the state to that party whic! obeyed their laws , Sup. 
ported their power, and, in consequence, preserved the connexion of the 
two countries ; ratherthan to the opposite party, which hated the Engtish 
power, fomented rebellion atter rebellion, and, upon every favourable 0) 
portunity, endeavoured to extirpate the British nanre and nation out ot their 
country. Secondly, it appears to me, that a great share of the guilt 
(aubatever it may be} of that § detestable policy,’ belongs tothe Protestant 
Parliaments of ogland, as well as Ireland ; and that therefore, however 
inclined James the First, or any of his successors, might have been to be. 
stow these perquisites. upon their faithful friend, these assemblies would, to 


) 


a certainty, have taken the liberty of interposing, and counteracting any 
dberal intentions which they might have forme !, Os 
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code of ecclestastical jurisprudence was not very fos ourable to the autho. 
ritv of an Levetical Prince. 

“« Mr. Plowden seems quite tochave forgotten, that there was at 2ny pe. 
riod of our history a very well-founded horror of the maxims and practices 
ot Popery, in so much so, that when one of this family (agaiise which he 
seems to have such an implacable hatred), who was of a more evztefid/ dis. 
position than ANY of his predecessors, attempted fO grant these said pi 'Giie 
sites to his faithful friends, his enemies, namely, all the Protestants of Kay. 
land, who did not at all relish these dsacewrs, forced the generous James to ab- 
dicate the throne ; and that soon after, the Protestants of Ireland, by their 
exertions at the battle of the Boyne, put anend to James’s liberality in that 
kingdom. 

© Instead of examining, therefore, what the very lively imagination of 
this writer has cuggested to him, that the fouse of Stuart ought to have 
done, let us trace, in his work, the misrepresentations he has given of 
what they a€tually did. 

‘© Mr. Plowdce’ admits (and indeed he could not avoid it), that James 
the First was extremely anxious to ingratiate himself with the Trish; ac. 
cordingly we find, that the first act of his government was an att of very 
unusual lenity ; for he restored to his honours and his /omds, that very re. 
bel Tvrone, who, by his great rebellion in the last reign, had laid Ireland 
Waste, or, as this writer tenderly expresses it, * who, in the late commo. 
tions, had been very active against the government.’ James created O’ Den. 
nel, who had been also ‘ very a€tive againse ihe government,’ Eari of 
Tyrconnel; which favours they requited by plotting another rebellion, 
in concert with Spain and Rome, against the [iing’s Irish government ; 
which having been most fortunately discovered, they fled, and both found 
refuge with the Spanish King, and their friend, the Pope. Mr Plowden 
seems to have some doubts upon his mind, whether they were not ‘ the vic. 
tims of a sham plot,’ and apprehends, that they might have fled, not 
from a consciousness of their guilt, but from motives of fear only. Now, 
fear was no feature in the charatter of Tyrone. But Leland has exposed 
the absurdity of such a supposition, as well as accounted for its origin. 

* The writers of the Roman Catholic party,’ says this accurate histo. 
tian, ‘ have asserted, without any proof, or circumstances of credibility, 
that they had been seduced into some private conferences by onc of the 
family 
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family of Se. Lawrence, and afterwards betrayed by him to the deputy ; 
but had any art or treachery been used to render them obnoxious to the 
laws, they had the fullest opportunity of explaining the deep scheme, and 
leaving some memorial in vindication of their conduct, either in Spain or 
Rome, where they were entertained and resfedted; but as no such memo. 
rials have appeared in vindication of their conduct, they seem to have ac. 
quiesced in the charge of conspiracy against the English government, and 
to have re« ommended themselves to those ef their own commu ity aS Men 
who had sacrificed thetr honours and possessions to the freedom of their 
Vol. ul. chap. vi. b. iy. 


country, and the interests of their religion.’ 


Pe 423- as ; 

« Inconsequence of their flight, their extensive estates were forfeited to 
the Crown, and James proceeded to plant his northern colony, which laid 
the first foundation for civilizing Lreland,. 

«¢ Mr. Plowden’s readers would, from his work, be led to suppose, that 
this. extensive district colonized by James, containing fve hundred thou- 
sand acres, and comprising the greater part of the north of Ireland, was 
then a most flourishing and well-peopled-tract of land ; and, he moreover 
asserts, that tlhe natives were ‘ foretbly dispossessed,’ to make room for 
Now,. all the writers whom I have consulted, agree 


thenew colonists. 
un representing it to have been a tract of land partly covered with wood, 
in which rebels and robbers found a secure shelter, the remainder being de. 
solated by war and famine ; and that it must have lain waste, without 
the deliberate and vigorous interposition of the English government. In. 
deed, when we consider the charactcrs of the former possessors, and parti. 
culatly of fyrone, it does not appear very probzble (had we not even in. 
disputable ev idence to the contrary! that a country over which they pre- 
sided, could have been the abode either of industry or civilization. 

« Janes (say Leland and Hume), who affected to derive his glory from 
the arts of peace, resolved to dispose of these lands in such a manner, as 
might introduce all the happy consequences of peace and cultivation, The 
experience of ages bears the most honourable testimony to the design, and 
Ireland must acknowledge, that here the first foundations were laid of its 
affluence and security ; and Ireland docs acknowledge with gratitude her 
obligation to James! for the part of that kingdom tlius colonized, the 
north, is at this day the seat of her staple menutacture, the linen; it is the 
great bulwark of the Protestant religion; it is the most flourishing, the 
best civilized, aud the only generally well-affeéted part of that island. 

‘¢ Had this gendeman, therefore, before he wrote his crude history of 
this celebrated northern plantation, taken the trouble to look into * the 
orders and conditions to be observed by the undertakers,’ &c. ¢ the pro- 
ject for the division and plantation of the escheated lands,’ ‘ the commis- 
sion of inguiry, with the articles and instructions annexed,’ as also into 
‘ Captain Pynnar's Survey, made at several times, and in several places, 
by virtue of the King’s Commissions under the Great Seal,’ all of which 
he might have tound m that very valuable colleétion of Irish papers, en- 
titled * Harris's Hibernica ;’ and had he examined these oficial documents 
withan attentive and impartial eye, he must have informed his readers, that 
James, profiting by the example of the errors committed by Elizabeth in 
her inetietual attempts at colonization, had formed his great plan in the 
manacr most calculated to conciliate the native Irish, by a respect for their 
habits 
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habits and prejudices, as far as was consistent with the great ob je of theiz 
civilization which he had in view ; and that therefore, instead of driving 
the Irish into the hills s and Sactniaah S, he al llotted to them the pPialas ; that 
he suffered them to choose, as under-tenants and servants, thove sof their 
own country and religion; and that, while the undertakers * and servi- 
torst were all obliged to choose > Scottish or English tenants (who were 
compelled to take the oath of supremacy), the former were tacitly ¢ xemptcd, 
That, moreover, ‘he gave the Irish estates in fie-farimy at the yearly 
rent ef ten pounds thirteen shillings and four-pence, for every portion of 
a thousand acres, and so rateably tor greater proportions ;’ and that the 
only restraint he compe ed them to submit to was, * that they should 
teke no Trish exadtions, and that they should use tillage after the English 
manner.” Mr. Plowden acknowledges, inp. 
the 500,000 were allotted to the natives ; and when it is recolleéted, that 
these lands were the plains, and, of course, the most fruitful, and that the 
mountainous and wooded parts were allotted to the andervakere and seryi. 
tors, which they were obliged to clear and improve, the distribution ap- 
pears to me fo be very fair ‘and equitable ; and uf Mr. Piowden, during 
his three trips to Ireland, had made one to the north, the present 
that famous plantation would have convinced him, by a comps rison with 
the other provinces of that kingdom, of the ine: timable ob ligations which 
ach nd owes to James is 
‘As to the suspicions entertained of the Irish Catholics duri ng the latter 

art of this reign, the precautions taken against them, and the manner in 
which James I. treated the deputation which the Popish cabal sent over to 
him, I must remind our readers, since Mr, Plowden has inadvertently for- 
cuotten to do so, that these circumstances all occurred after the fortunate 
dis covery of the Gunpowder Plot, aad the alarms of an aftticted conspiracy 
in Ireland ; which were fully authenticated by the flights of Tyrone and 
Tyreonnel, and the daring practices of the ecclesiaiticas emissaries of Spain 
and Rome ;— 

*Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso ;” 

but as Mr. Plowden thinks proper to give but one side of the medal, it be- 
came necessary to turn to the other, to see upon what occasion it was 
struck.’’ | 


We shall conclude this reign with the following incident: In the 
es 1614, the Popish cabal sent a deputation to King James, to 

complain of grievances which they did not feel, and he gave them the 
tollowing very proper answer: “ You that are of a contrary religion, 
must not look to be the only law-makers ; you that are but half sub- 
jects, should have but half privileges ; you that have an eye to me but 
one way, and to the Pope another way. The Pope is your father 
in spiritualibus, and I in temporalibus only ; and so you have your bo- 
dies torn one way, and your souls drawn another. You that send 
your children to seminaries of treason, strive henceforth to become 
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* «© The company of merchants in London.’’ 
+ © Those who held civil or military employments in sesbpiad: sad 
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true subjects, that you may have cor unum et viam unam, and then | 
shall respeét you all alike; but your Irish priests teach you such 
grounds of doctrines, as you cannot follow them with a safe con. 
science *, but you must cast off your loyalty to your King ¢.” 
In no instance has Mr. Plowden so grossly perverted historic truth, 
for the purpose of degrading and vilitying the British government, a 
in asserting that they were unwilling, and refused to extend the benefit 
of the English laws to the Irish nation, and therefore, that they wished 
to keep them ina divided and barbarous state. He endeavours to prove 
this by one passage garbled from Sir John Davies’s * Discovery of the 
‘Causes why Ireland was never entirely subdued, nor brought under 
Obedience, &c.;” and Mr. Plowden says, “ the reflections of Sir 
John Davies upon this state of the Irish, made about 200 years ago, 
may be thought by some to depict the fatal policy of the English go- 
veroment towards lreland, with more fanhtul iinpartiahty than a mo- 
dern writer could receive credit for.” It is most certain, that Sir John 
has made some insmuations to this purpose, merely with the view of 
flattering James 1. “Vhe passage in Sir John Davies, on which Mr. 
Plowden depends to substantiate this groundless assertion, is the fol- 
lowing: “ ‘This then [ note as a great defect in the civil policy of 
this kingdom, in that, for the space of ~350 years, at least, after the 
conquest first attempted, the English laws were not communicated to 
the Irish, nor the benefit and protection thereof allowed unto them, 
though they earnestly desired and sought the same ; for as long as they 
were out of the protection of the law, so as.every Englishman might 
oppress, spoil, and kill them, without controulment, how was it pos- 
sible they should be other than oudaws, and enemies to the crown of 
England? It the King would not admit them to the condition of 
subjects, how could they learn to acknowledge and obey him as their 
sovereign ?” Pave $3. As he was Attorney-general under 
James i. and being in expectation of receiving still greater favours 
from him, he endeavours to condemn the policy, and to depreciate the 
efforts, of former Monarchs to civilize Ireland, for the purpose of en- 
hancing his merit in having completely accomplished it. He therefore 
Says, that “every error had been corrected, and the defects supplied, 
under the prosperous government of King James ;” and again, « Iam 
now come to the happy reign of my most gracious lord and master, 
King James, in whose time there has been a concurrence of many 
great telicities ; so this, among others, may be numbered in the first 
rank, that all the defects in the government of Lrveland have been fully 














* What would King James say, were he now living, at secing a college 
established, and richly endowed, at Maynooth, tor the education of 
Popish priests ? 

+ Ihe-c observations of King James are in the second Appendix of the 
second part of this very excellent author, whose work we are review- 
ing. 
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supplied in the first nine years of his reign; in which time there has 
been more done, in the work of reformation of this kingdom, than in 
the 440 years which are passed since the conquest was first attempted.” 
This 1s base and groundless calumny and adulation, which is evinced 
by the general tenor of this work ; and it is completely contradicted by 
the following observation contained in the sixth page of Sir John Da- 
vies: ** Upon consideration of the conduct and passage of affairs in 
«former times, I find’ the state of England ought to be cleared of an im- 
utagon which a vulgar error hath cast wpon it, Sas that lreland 
might long since have been subdued, and reduced to civelity, if some states 
men, i policy, had not thought it more fit to continue that realm in barba- 
rism. Doubtless, this vulgar opinion had) no grounds, but did tirst 
arise, cither out of ignorance, or out of malice * ; tor it will appear 
by this discourse, that ever since our nation had any tooting in this 
land, the state of England did earnesi!y desire, and did accordingly 
endeavour, from time to time, to perfect the conquest of this king 
dom ; but thatin everv age there were found such impediments and 
defects in both realms, as caused an almost impossibility that things 
should have been otherwise than they were.” ‘lie whole of this ex- 
tract, taken from the work of Sir John Davies quoted by Mr. Plow- 
den, is stri@tly true; and he contirms it by observing t, “ that the 
Kings of England were hindered from finishing this conquest by great 
and apparent impediments.” Henry I]. by the conspiracy and rebel- 
lion of his sons against him, soon after he returned to England, Ki- 
chard I. went tothe holy war, was in a state of captivity in Austria, 
and was obliged to pay a very large sum tor his ransom; besides, lre- 
land belonged to his brother John. King John held his crown by a 
bad title, and he was shaken on his throne of E neland, by serious 
quarrels with the Pope and his Barons, who invited the French to in- 
vade it, Henry LIL. by a constant scene of civil war with-his Sopa 
Sir John Davies adds, * Into these trou! bled waters, the Bishops of 
Rome'did cast their nets, and draw away all cic wealdi of the re litt 
their provisions and infinite exactions, whereby the kingdom was so 
impoverished, as the King was scarce abie to teed his own household 
and train, much Icss to nourish armies for the conguest of foreign 
kingdoms.” Edward Il. by the rebellion of the Sarons, and the 
invasion of the Scors under Edward Broce. Edward Lil. by his 
wars in France. Henry V. was constandy engaged in the same. 


Richard LU. Henry LV. ‘Henry Vi. and Eds wand IV. were diverted 
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* No doubt, Mr. Plowden shews much malice in fabricating, and in 
enleavouring to proye it. 

+ ‘This very excelient work of Sir Jolin Davies, contains but 196 pages ; 
and as Mr. Plowden often quotes it, and praises the author for his vera- 
city, what opinion must the reader entertat in of this apologist ot the Irish 
rebels » Ww ho selects one solitary passage, for the cite of calumniating 
the British government ? 
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from the conquest and improvement of Ireland, by domestic conten. 
tion for the crown *. 

Davies himself, in page 15.4, savs, that during the dreadful factions 
of the Houses of York and Lancasrer, ** The Irish found epportu- 
nity, without Opposition, to banish English law and government, and to 
confine it to the English pale.’ 

It is certain, that much praise is due to James J. for his settlement 
of Ireland ; ‘wir it could not have been accen iphshed, had not Queen 
Ilizabeth quelled a general rebellion, oce asioned principally, as Davies 
observes, * by the faint prosecution of the war agaitist Tyrone, the 
practices of Priests and Jesu! ‘ts, and the exp e€iaion of aids from 
Spain.” 

Davies, page 70+ acknowl, dees, that this general revolt, when it 
was overcome, © did produce a general obedience and reformation of 
the Irishrie, which ever before had been disobedient and unreformed ; 
and therefore ended the final and tull conquest of Ireland.” 

Sir John allows, with Mathew Paris, that ata council held at Lis. 
more, in 1172, Henry Il. granted the laws of England to the Irish, 
by whom they were gratcfully received +, and that all present took an 
oath of allegiance ; but as soon as he returned to England, they re- 
jeeted the English laws, violated their oaths, and went mito rebellion ; 
and theretore they were no longer considered as subjects, or had pros 
tection as such. Again, Sit John Davies, page 19. observes, on the 
arrival of King John, The Irish lords, for the mosr part, submitted 
themselves to him, as they had done before to his father, wich was 
but a mere mockery and imposture : for his back was no sooner turned, 
but they returned to their former rebellion ; and yet this was reputed a 

econd conquest.” Such of the [rish as chose to entoy the benefit of 
English law, and continued in their allegiance, were enfranchised by 
special charter ; but few of those charters are carer than the reign ot 
Kdward I]. so that the English Government baud wih the perjuries, 
rebellions, and cnormities of the nation above & century, betore it 
put them out of the King’s peace. Many septs of the Irish, sensible 
how much superior the E nelish laws were to their own barbarous 
municipal customs, petition ed the Kings of England for charters of 
denizauion, and obtained them; th nigh they were often opposed by 
the great Irish Lords and Ghietiains. as they would check their ly- 
ranny and licentiousness. 

Sir Jolin Davies, page 75. tells us, thet the Ostmen, or Danes, 
whe lived in Waterford, wiicre they settled in the oth century, oh- 
tained a charter of denizacion from Henry ff. which was afterwards 
conhrined by Edward |. In the same page sir John gives some in- 
stances of such chariers granted in the reigns of ‘Edward J. and Ed- 
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* Davies, from page 56 to G8 
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This evinces, contrary to Mr. Plowden’s assertion, that 


ward 1V.* 
ces of the English laws, could 


those who wished to e ENJOY the advant 


“atany tine attain i. 


The following passage, extracied from Davies, pase 71, proves 
thar the kt nglish "Mornare hs were very desirous of establishing univer- 
sally their laws in Ireland. ** ‘That King fohn, 
his reign, did establish the English laws and customs here, and placed 
sheriffs aad other ministers to rule and govern the people according to 
the law of England; and to that end ‘he was attended by wise men 
skilled in the law, by whose advice he ordained and appointed, that 
the laws of E ngland should be observed in Ireland, as we ave § it re- 
corded among the patent rolls in the Tower, 1a Hen. DEL M. 
sir fohn tclls us also, that ** King Heniy the Vhird did grant a 
transmit the like charter of liberties to his res ts of lreland, 
himself and lis ct had eranted to the subjects of nln y as 
appeareth by another record in the “Power, 1 Hen. [lh M. 13.” 
And atterwards, “ a specialawrit, did command the Lol Justce 
of lreland, that he should convene che Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, 
and Barons, &c. and order that the charter ot King John should 
be read in their presence ; thac he accordingly did so, when they swore 
to observe and obey the laws and con: titutions of England, 12 Hen, 
It. Claus. M. 8.” 0 And afterwards again, the same King by letters 
patent under the Great Seal of ingland, did confirm the establishment 
of the English laws made by King fohn, in dis form:—-Quaa pro 
communi utilitate terre Hibernia, ue unitate terrarum, de communi 
cousilio provisum sit, quod omnes eves et consuetudines que in regno 
Anghe tenentur, in Hibernia tencaniur, ct eadem terra eusdem leg bus 
subjac eat; ac per easdem negatur, sicul “/ohannes re Ny cuenn illuc esset, Sta- 
tuit et fr miler mandavit * 3deo volumus, quod amnia brevia de pane 
jure, que currunt in Anghd, similiter curruat in: Hibernia sub nove 
sigilts NOStT 0. 

Sir John Davies says, in page 86, “ that King John made twelve 
shires in Leinster and Munster namely, Dublin, Kildare, Meath, 
Uriel (now Louth), Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, Kerry and Tip verary ;” and he adds, * yet thee 
counties did stretch no tarther than the lands of the [ny olish colonies 
did extend. In them only were the English laws published and put 
in execution ; and in them only did the iinerant justices make their 
circuits and visitations of justice, and not in the counties possessed by 
the Irishrie, which contained two-third parts of the kingdoin [.”— 
But how could it be otherwise, hen Sir John Davies tells us, that 
the submission of the Irish to Ring J Shn was * but a mere mockery and 
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* Sir John Davies, in page 167, mentions that many of the Irish 
Captains of lesser territories, claimed the benefit of Englis h law to pro- 
tect them from the oppression of their superiors, and did t obtain it, 

+ This was Magna Charta. 

t Because they Could not be executed but at the point of the sword, 
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imposture ; and itis most certain, that wedded to their barbarous Brehon 
law, they shewed an inveteraie hatred to the Bou _lisiis tor notwicistand. 
ing the effortsof Henry LI. Jolin, and Heary LIL. to mtroduce ii am ng 
thei, thes even in the reigu of thedatccr, rebeiled, and coilectcd such 
a formidable torce, asto tlauer thei party with ine hope of Conipie tely 
expelling the kngiisn— omne genus ¢uglorum, Hibernia frorbus ex- 
turbare,” says Matthew Paris. vce sdivcly Giraldus Carubrensis 
telis us, that “ omnes fere Anglict ab Hibernié turbebantur.” 

Sir Jolin Davies, page 87 
mittie statuies of tien land to leland. in this torm—Daneus rex 
mandavit breve suum, in hac verba, Edo avdus det gratia, rex Anche 
dominus Liiberme Se. Carceliarta suo Hibernie salutem.”” He then, 
atier mentioning them, savs—Que in ditta terra nostra Libernia, ad 
communem ulilitatem, populs nostri, ejusdem terre observare volumus. 

Sir Join Davies tells us, that “ Kichard TL. ciinking die refturma. 
tion of Irclans a work worthy of his own presence and pats, made 
(Wooroyu pourmes, mentioned betore; ao which ume he reccived -se 
submissions of all (ce Trish lords and captams, who bound theoimpseives 
both hy indenture ar patil, to become aud continue his loyal suojects > 
and wathgl, la a project for a civil plantation of the niountains and 
maritime counties, between Dublin and Wexford, by removing. all 
the biish septs trom thence, as appeareth by the covenants between 
the Earl Marshal of Eng!and and the Irish septs.” He telis us also, 
** ‘tat he took special care to SOP iy and furnish the courts of Justice 
with able and sufficient judges ;” but he says, ** that all bis gooa pur- 
poses and projects were de bested by bis sudc ea depariure from Ireland, 
and his deposition trom the throne of England. He then observes, 
* since whose time (viz. Richard If.) until the 3gth ot Elizabeth, 
there was never any army sent — of a competent strengui to subdue 
the Trish, but the war was made by the English colonies, only to de- 
tend their boiders; cr, if any forces were trancmuitted, they were 
sent only to suppress the rebellion of such as were descended of Eug- 
Davies 
tells us, thar “ berween the roll vear of Kdwaid []. and the 30rl 
of Edward Lif, by the concurrence of the mischiets before recited, all 
the old Kaghish colonies im Manster, Connaught and Ulster, and 
more than a Uvrd ot Leinster, becaine degenerate, and fell away from 
the crown of England, so as only the four shires of the English pale 
remained under the obedience of the koghsh law.” “Lo remedy 
these evils, which threatened a complete exinctio nm of the English 
interest, and a separation of the two kingdoms, a law was passed at 
Kilkenny, im the 36th year ol bdwaid LIL. when the Duke ot Cla- 
rence, tis third sen, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by which it 
was made high treason to form an alliance with the Irish, by mar- 
rice, nurture of uitants, culled tosterage, or gossipred ; and by the 
sane law, if any person of English race should adopt an Irish nome, 


or lish apparel, o¢ should use ihe Irish language, his lands and tene- 
mets 
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ments should he seized, till he gave security to the Chancery to con 
form himself in every respect to the English manner of living. By 
the same law it was ordained, that the Fk. nalish i mn all suits and contro- 
versies should be ruled and governed by the English law, and that all 
such as should submit themselves to the Brehon law should be adjudged 
traitors. The English were also prolibiced from making peace or 
war with each other, or with the bordering enemy.—Sir John Davies 
often praises this law, and shews the necessity of it, to prevent the 
English trom assimilating to the barbarous customs of the native 
Irish, ‘with whom,” he says, * they married, fostered, and made 
possips, so as in one age the English, both lords and freeholders, 
became degenerate and more Irish in their language, in their apparel, 
in their arms and manner of fight, and all other customs of life what- 
soever.”’ He adds, tor ‘* fosterers and gossips, by the common cus- 
tom of Treland, were to maintain one another in all causes lawful and 
unlawful; which, as it is a combination aud contederacy, punishable 
in all well governed common-weals, so was it not one of the least 
causes of the common misery of the kingdom.’ 

Sir fohn then descuibes the manners and morals which the English 
acquired by assimilating to che Irish, ** Lomit their common repu- 
diation of their wives, their promiscuous generation of children, their 
neglect of lawtal matrimony, their ancleanness in apparel, diet and 
lodging, and their contempt and scorn of all things necessary for the 
civil life of man. “hese were the liish customs which the English 
did embrace and use, after they had rejected the civil and honourable 
laws and customs of England, whereby they became degenerate, and 
metamorphosed, like Nebuchalnezzar.” 

Sir John Davies, p. 148, speaks thus of the effect of these laws: 
* “Phat the presence of Lord Lionel, and these statutes of Kilkenny, 
did restore the Laglish Government in the degenerate colonies, tor 
divers years ; and the statute of tie roth of Henry VII. which re- 
viveth and conunueth the statute of Kilkenny, doth confirm as much ; 
tor it declareth, that as long as these laws were put in use and execu- 
tion, the land continued in prosperity and honour; and since they 
were not executed, the subjects digressed and rebelied trom their alles 
giance, and the land tell to ruin aud desolation, And withal, we find 
the effect of these Jasvs in the pipe-rolls, and plea-rolls of this kings 
dom ; tor trom the 30ch of Edward Lil. when the Prince entered 
into his government, all the beginning of Richard the Second’s 
reign, we find the revenue of the Crown boih certain and casual, 
in Munster, Ulster and Connaught, accounted for, and that the 
King’s writ did run, and the common law was executed in every 
of these provinces.”’ 

Mr. Piowden, whose work seems to have been written for the 
purpose of exculpating the Irish rebels, and of reviling the Bri- 
tish Government, speaks thus (page 41), of these laws.  ‘ Ima- 
gination can scarcely devise an extreme of antipathy, hatred and re- 


venge, to which this code of aggravation was not ‘calculated to pro- 
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voke both nations *. One thing alone was left to fill the measure of 
calamity on one side, and oppression on the other. It was a system 
so grievous in its nature, that had it been confined to that disastrous 
riod of the Irish history, I should have spoken of it with the same 
freedom I have used in narrating other barbarous usages +, which 
civilization and political liberality had long entombed ; but recent re- 
vivals of this system of inhumanity, render jt prudent for a modern 
writer to use others, rather than his own language, in retailing these 
ancient enormities.” | 

In a note, Mr. Plowden says, “ free quarters seem to be the modern 
appellation of this mischievous system of oppression ; but unfortu~ 

nately for Ireland, the reality has lony survived its ancient ‘appellation t :; 

Sir John Davies frequently acknowledges, that the Irish constantly 
shewed a strong aversion to English law, and English connexion. In 
page 154, he observes, “ the English colonies being in some good 
measure reformed by the statutes of Kilkenny, did not utterly fall 
away into barbarism ‘till the wars of the two Houses (York and Lan- 
caster) had almost destroyed both these kingdoms ; for in that iise~ 
rable time the Irish found opportunity, without opposition, ta danish 
law and government out of all the provinces, and to confine it only to 

the English pale.” 

Butf the English laws could not be enforced jn any part of Ire- 
land, which was not previous}y conquered and kept in obedience by 
the sword; and theretore Davies says, page 8, * for though the 
Prince doth bear the title of Sovereign Lord of an entire country (as 
our Kings did of all Ireland), yet if there be two third parts of that 
country wherein he cannot punish treasons, murders, or thefts, 7t- 
less he send an army to do it; it the jurisdiction of his ordinary courts 
doth not extend into tho e parts to protect the people from wrong and 
oppression : if he have no certain revenue, no escheats or forfeitures 


out of the same, | cannpt justly say that such a country is wholly 
conquered.” 

Spenser, Secretary to Lord Grey, Lord Deputy cf Ireland in Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, observes, in his very excellent treatise on that country, 
of the [rish, “ the which, whensoever the y make head, no laws, no 
penalties, camestrain ; but that they do, in ‘the violence of their tury, 
tread down, and trample under foot, all both divine and heaman 


things , and the laws themselves they de spectally raze at, and rend in 


pieces, as most repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom, which 


in their madness they effet. So as it is vain ga. speak of planting laws, 


and plott: ag policy, till they be altogether subdued.” And again the 
same writer observes, * it secmeth hard to plant any sound ordinance, 





* It was levelled only against the English subjeéts, who became bru. 
tal, ferocious, and rebelhious, by associating with the native Irish, 
+ {t was caleulated to prevent and remedy them. | 


¢ This is the rancorous overflowing of Pepish bigotry. 
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or to reduce them to a civil government, since all their ill: customs 
are permitted unto them.” 

What opinion must the reader entertain of Mr. Plowden’s candour 
and veracity, when in various parts of his work he calumniates the 
Government by asserting, “ that they were unwilling to give the [rish 
the benefit of the English law, in order to civilize them,”? when'so 
many unequivocal proofs appear to the contrary. In page 35, he 
says, * It was the ill-fated policy of the English Government ot that 
day, not only not to coalesce and unite with the narive lrish *, but 

to go every possible length in fomenting and perpetuating dissention, 
animosity and hatred between the two nations.” 

Observations of this kind are frequently made in Mr. Plowden’s 
work, for the purpose of calumniating the English Government, 
which he never misses an opportunity of doing ; and vet his dulness 
js such, that he has quoted some passages from w riters of undoubred 
authority, which completely refute what he endeavours to substantiate 
on this points Thus in page 22, he observes, * binglass, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer i in the reign of Henry VIII. says, that the 
English statutes passed in [reland are not pra el: ht days after 
petsing them, whereas those laws and statutes made by the Trish on 
their hills, they keep firm and stable, without breaking them, for any 
favour or reward.” He quotes the following remark of Sir John 
Davies on the Government of Elizabeth ; “* That to inure and acquaint 
the people of Munster and Connaught with the English Goverument again 
(which had not been in use amongst them for the space of 200 years be- 
fore) Sir Henry Sydney had instituted two presidency courts in those 
provinces.” ‘This shews an evident desire of the English to intro- 
duce their laws amongst the Irish. In the year 1540, when there 
was a treaty of peace between the Government and the native Irish, 
Mr. Plowden observes, that one of the terms required by the latter 
was, ** that no garrison, sheriff or other officer should remain in any 0 
their counties.’ A sure proof that they spurned at the English laws. 
He tells us also in the Same page, 85, “that the Council gave it 
under their hands, that it was an universal Irish rebellion, to shake off 
all English Gavernment.’ 

In all the treaties made between the Government and the Irish Chief- 
tains, one condition, urged by the latter, was to be exempt from Enc- 
lish law and English officers. ‘hes M*Guire, Chicftain of Fer- 
managh, gave 3C0 cows to free his oe from asheriff t—. Intwo 
different treaties with that arch rebel the Earl of Tyrone, the Lord 
Deputy insists, ‘* that he shall permit, throughout Tyrone, her Ma- 
jesty’s officers of justice, as the sheriffs and others, to have free Jiberty 
to execute their offices, as is accustomed in other provinces and coun- 
ties of the realm, and answer all other duties formerly agreed on f.” 
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* Because they became barbarous and rebellious by so doing, 


+ Moryson, page 12. t Ibid. pages 23, 194, 
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